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San Francisco, August 20, 1943 


Executive Council Calls for Entirely New 
Program on Wage and Price Control 


The Executive Council of the American Federa- 
{ion of Labor, at its mid-summer meeting which 
opened in Chicago last week, called upon President 
Roosevelt for a “new deal” on wage and price con- 
trol. 

Declaring it would be futile to try to “unscramble 
the mess” made by the O.P.A. and the War Food 
Administration, the Council urged the President to 


inaugurate an: entirely new program which would 


bring the cost of living back into equitable relation- 
ship with wages of American workers. 


Unrest Among Workers 


Constantly mounting prices, the Council warned, 
constitute the greatest threat to the stability of labor 
relations in vital industries and menace the war pro- 
duction program. Unrest is growing among the work- 
crs, the Council reported, because the value of the 
wage dollar is shrinking day by day. - 

Thus far, the Council charged, the nation’s eco- 
nomic stabilization program has worked in only one 
direction—to freeze wages. Labor was promised that 
the cost of living would be stabilized along with 
wages. “That promise has not been kept,” the Coun- 
cil declared flatly. 

Responsibility Placed 

Responsibility for the failure of the food price con- 
trol program was attributed in the Council’s state- 
ment partly to lack of authority, partly to lack of the 
right personnel, but primarily to the absence of agree- 
iment on basic objectives and methods. 

The Council pointed out that the real objectives of 
the new program should be to provide for the pro- 


duction of sufficient food for all wartime needs and 
to bring prices back into relationship with wages and 
stabilize both at a reasonable and fair level. 


No Political Combination 


The council, press reports stated, refused to sanc-- 


tion or give countenance to any plan or arrangement 
that would tie it to joint political action with the 
C.1.0. except in so far as the developments in par- 
ticular instances or election districts might cause 
the two groups to be in agreement on candidates or 
issues. It was declared that the A.F.L. would con- 
tinue to abide by its traditional policy of electing 
labor’s friends and defeating its enemies. 


Mine Workers’ Application 


Announcement was made that the executive coun- 
cil had decided to refer to the coming A.F.L. conven- 
tion, in October, without recommendation, the appli- 
cation for re-affiliation made by the United Mine 
Workers, following discussion on a report on the mat- 
ter made by a subcommittee of the council headed by 
Daniel J. Tobin. 


President William Green, announcing the decision, 
said it meant that the Miners could not. be seated at 
the 1943 convention. The books of the Federation 
close for the fiscal year on August 31, and a paid-up 
membership on that date is required for delegates 
participating in the convention. 

Green said that the conflicts of jurisdiction with 
District 50, a miscellaneous unit of the Miners’ or- 
ganization, and the rights of the Progressive Mine 
Workers (present A.F.L. affiliate) were difficulties in 

(Continued on Page Two) 


PRESIDENT GRANTS MORE AUTHORITY TO BOARD 


From Headquarters of California State Federation of Labor 


With the announcement this week that. drastic 
penalties may henceforth be meted out to all who 
fail to comply with its orders, the National War 
Labor Board has become the supreme arbiter of the 
wages, hours and working conditions of the millions 
of American workers. 

In an executive order issued on Wednesday, Presi- 
dent. Roosevelt has empowered the Stabilization Di- 
rector to proceed against non-compliers as soon as 
they are so reported to him by the board. The prin- 
cipal penalties that may be invoked are as follows: 


Possible Penalties 

1. Withdrawal of a union’s contractual rights and 
privileges, including depriving unions which have the 
check-off system of dues collection of these dues pend- 
ing compliance. 

2. Withholding of priorities and war contracts from 
employers. 

3. Cancellation of draft deferment of strikers. 


To Union Members: 


The new executive order has been enunciated un- 
der the War Labor Disputes Act (Connally-Smith), 
which left the enforcement of the W.L.B.’s orders to 
executive action. Comment of a board member is 
significant: “It, puts teeth in both upper and lower 
jaws.” 


Statement of Policy 


Doubly significant now in the light of the new ex- 
ecutive order are recently issued statements of policy 
by the War Labor Board. In denying a general wage 
increase to Los Angeles street railway employees, on 
July 23, the board held that the wages were not sub- 
standard, and stated flatly that it intended to “hold 
the line” against inflation even though “other divi- 
sions of the anti-inflation army may weaken.” An 
August 6 decision reaffirmed the board’s policy of 
acting on arbitration awards “only in the light of 
their conformity with their wage stabilization poli- 
cies, and not with respect to the merits of the case.” 
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Labor Day Will Climax 
Great War Bond Drive of 
A.F.L. in Many Cities 


A billion dollar “invasion money” smash at the 
Axis: will come to a grand conclusion on Labor Day 
as the result of the biggest campaign of its kind ever 
staged. 

The billion dollars will come from American Fed- 
eration of Labor unions for the purchase of War 
Bonds. All over the nation unions are writing their 
pledges every day and in meetings every night, so 
that a tidal wave of labor money may roll into Wash- 
ington to pay for the ponderous tools of war. 

Co-operating to make this drive a success are the 
Army, the Treasury, the Maritime Commission and 
the American Federation of Labor. 


Purchases to Go on Display 


And on Labor Day the unions of America will 
actually behold, in their celebrations across the land, 
the equipment for which their money has paid. 

Where unions have bought tanks, the tanks will 
roll out to take their place of honor at the Labor Day 
celebration. Where planes have been bought, planes 
will-be rolled out on the apron. This is made pos- 
sible because unions designate the equipment for 
which their bond money shall be spent; and because 
the War Department is enthusiastically joining in to 
make all plans click. 

To Equip an Entire Division 

The United Association of Journeymen Plumbers 
and Steamfitters is buying the equipment for a whole 
division, a truly heroic undertaking running up to 
the smashing total of $15,000,000. If the Army can 
parade this purchase it will be such a show as few 
civilians ever have seen! 

President George M. Harrison of the Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks, has announced that this Brother- 
hood has bought bonds amounting to $250,000 from 
its. treasury and that the union plans to buy two 
bombers during the weeks preceding Labor Day. 
These cost $450,000 and the money will come from 
payroll deductions. 


Celebrations Planned 


Discussions are under way for major celebrations 
in a long list of cities, including the following: Den- 
ver, Boston, New York, Fort Worth, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Savannah and Miami. 


Enthusiasm grows with each passing day, according 
to reports that pile into the office of Gilbert E. Hyatt, 
chief of the Treasury’s War: Bond Labor Section. 
Hyatt is running one of the most amazing campaigns 
ever devised. The overall plan is huge, the detail 
enormous. But this veteran campaigner, hitting hard 
and driving fast, is on top of the job every minute. 
He, with union officials and other government offi- 
cials, is mobilizing labor’s money strength in dramatic 
fashion, to stagger the Axis with the united striking 
power of free men and women. ‘ 


" .. trade unionists everywhere must be up and doing. First, they must register, and they must 
also be sure that the members of their families and the friends who sympathize with the cause 


of the workers are also registered. There isn't an hour to spare. This tremendously important task must be initiated now. Every local union through- 
out the land should name a committee on registration. Only the most devoted and energetic members should be placed on that committee. It 
will be their job to see to it that labor's army is placed in a position to go into action when election day rolls around. If we do the right kind of job, 
we can muster 20 million voters, and our Fascist-minded foes cannot stand up against that army.''—(From “LABOR,'' organ of the Railroad 


Brotherhoods.} 
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Oil Price Rise Plan Huge "Steal" on Consumers 


Of Nation, O.P.A. 


“America’s big oil interests are attempting to put 
over a billion and a quarter dollar ‘steal’ on the 
consumers of the nation,” the labor policy commit- 
tee, Office of Price Administration charged in a blis- 
tering statement linking Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes and the oil industry in a pressure campaign to 
increase crude oil prices. 

Emphasizing high oil profits, declared the highest 
on record, the committee held the proposed increase 
of 35 cents a barrel for crude oil has no justification 
and “would be a serious blow to the whole economic 
stabilization program and violate the President’s 
‘hold-the-line’ order.” 

“Tt would set in motion a flood tide of other de- 
mands for price adjustments, and open wider the 
gates of inflation,” the committee added. 


Ickes Is Challenged 


The committee sharply challenged Secretary Ickes’ 
assertion that present ceiling prices are holding back 
output and directed attention to present fat: oil profits. 
It said: 

“Present ceiling prices are not, as contended, hold- 
ing back output. The truth is that the profits of 
most oil producing companies are the highest in 
years. For the first quarter of 1943, net earnings of 
eighteen such companies rose by 10 per cent over 
the corresponding period of 1942. The National City 
Bank reports that for the first six months of this 
year profits of fifteen companies are 20 per cent of 
the same period last year.” 
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Labor Committee Charges 


Then the committee goes on to declare that “it is 
startling but true that if the 35-cent increase were 
allowed, most straight oil producing companies would 
be able to double their profits after taxes.” 

On the question of wages and oil prices, the com- 
mittee remarked: “Certainly, wages of oil workers 
cannot be offered as a ground for price increases. 
Labor costs in the oil industry run only 10 to 15 per 
cent of total costs. Thus wages could even be doubled 
with little effect on prices.” 

Oil Shortage Denied 

The committee declared the assertion that a short- 
age of crude oil is imminent is not borne out by the 
facts, and said: 

“The way to avoid a shortage in the future is not 
to strip our reserves dry by the inducement of higher 
prices, but .to import more from South American 
countries such as Colombia and Venezuela and thus 
conserve our own resources. .. . We urge the Office 
of Price Administration to set its face against the 
demand for a 35 cents a barrel increase in oil prices. 
We shall likewise urge the Director of Economic Sta- 
bilization to reject. all pressure that may be brought 
to relax the price ceiling.” 


Committee Members 
The O.P.A. labor policy committee is composed of 
nine members, headed by Julius G. Luhrsen of the 
railroad labor organizations, Boris Shishkin of the 
American Federation of Labor and J. Raymond Walsh 
of the C.1.0. 


Organizing Drive on Santa Fe 

Signed authorization cards received from Santa Fe 
shopmen who want representation by American Fed- 
eration of Labor shopcraft unions have swept over 
the 4200 mark, A. P. Kohlenburg, chairman of the 
organizing committee, has revealed. This total was 
achieved at the halfway mark of a three months’ 
organizing campaign, and cards are reported still 
pouring in at a most encouraging rate. 


If any member of organized labor is living in a 
community where the Santa Fe has a shop they can 
aid the campaign by contacting employees of the 
railway engaged in any of the crafts and impressing 
upon them the great value of being represented by 
organizations national in scope, which have, without 
question, inaugurated and secured wage increases, va- 
cations with pay, railroad retirement pensions, and 
many other benefits for shopcraft employees.” 


———————q~—___ 


PROFIT ON BRITISH WARSHIPS 
Not only our country is burdened with war prof- 
iteers. A British Admiralty investigation recently 
revealed that profits on the construction of thirty-two 
British warships last year ranged from 10 per cent to 
over 80 per cent. 
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A.F.L. Executive Council 
(Continued from Page One) 
the way of accepting affiliation from the United Mine 
Workers immediately. 

Press dispatches last Monday quoted President 
Green as saying: “I don’t think labor unity within 
the next six months is within the realm of possibil- 
ity.” Asked whether he believed it could be achieved 
in a year, Green said: “I couldn’t say about that. 
Before organic unity can be achieved a lot of diffi- 
culties have to be overcome.” 

Social Security Amendments 

During its sessions the executive council also called 
upon Congress to enact the Wagner-Murray-Dingel 
Social Security bill, declaring that “delay is danger- 
ous for two reasons. “First,” the Council statement. 
said, “there are indications that the war may end 
before even our most optimistic hopes, and it is just 
as vital to the welfare of our country to be prepared 
for peace as it is for war. Secondly, if action on this 
bill is postponed until next year it may become a 
political football in the 1944 campaign.” 

The provisions of this bill are being explained by 
the A.F.L. Committee on Social Security in a series 
of articles now appearing in the Lasor Cuarion from 
week to week. 


Friday, August 20, 1948 


War Department Praises 


Record of Women Workers 


The half million women who have replaced male 
Army employees to release men of draft age have 
made an outstanding record since the order permit- 
ting their employment was issued a year ago August 
14, the War Department said. 

More: than a half million civilian women are now 
engaged in clerical, administrative, industrial and me- 
chanical jobs for the Army. They comprise 38 per 
cent of all civilian employees, as compared with 25 
per cent before the order was issued. 


Praise from Patterson 


In a congratulatory message to the Army’s women 
employees, Robert P. Patterson, Undersecretary of 
War, said: 

“The women of America have responded ably and 
gallantly to the call to service the war has made upon 
them. Nowhere is this more evident than in the 
plants operated by the War Department. They have 
supplanted men at the bench and the lathe; they are 
doing civilian work in the nine Service Commands 
efficiently and in increasing numbers. 

“In the arsenals, in the ports of embarkation, in 
the motor centers, in all the War Department in- 
stallations, their skills are invaluable and their devo- 
tion to duty is proven. They are testing guns, mak- 
ing ammunition, fixing motors, sewing uniforms, in- 
specting ordnance, driving trucks, doing many of the 
thousand and one jobs that are necessary to keep 
the machinery of war moving. : 

“I salute them for their faithfulness, their cheerful 
courage and their patriotism.” 


400 Different Skills 


Women comprise more than 75 per cent of the 
Army service forces’ civilian personnel in Washington 
and more than 39 per cent of the employees of field 
establishments. The Ordnance Department has 106,- 
673 women employees, the Signal Corps about 30,000 
and the Army Air Forces 25,000. 

More than 400 different skills are performed by 
women for the Army, from the expert food consultant 
to the Quartermaster General to girl messengers. In 
addition to training given on the job, training has 
been provided in schools to thousands of women, with 
the co-operation of the U. S. Office of Education. 


New Federal Court Ruling 
In Bank Janitors' Case 


Bank janitors do not come under interstate com- 
merce, the Federal Court of Appeals ruled here this 
week, 

The decision reversed a Federal District Court 
award of overtime pay to ten janitors employed by 
a local company servicing banks, They sued under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, but the appellate 
court held that the act applies only to interstate 
cemmerce. 

A court ruling in the Arsenal Building case in New 
York, involving a comparable situation to that of 
the San Francisco case had sustained the conten- 
tion of the workers involved, that the employment 
comes under the interstate commerce classification. 
In view of the conflicting decisions, as well as the 
fact that the employees believe they are on firm 
ground in their pleading, it is probable that the 
subject in its entirety will finally go to the Supreme 
Court of the Unjted States for decision. Locals of 
the Building Service Employees’ International Union 
have been looking after the interests of the workers 
in the legal proceedings: 
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Dead Jap Was Member of 
Marine's Class in School 


Marine Corporal Kenneth W. Nickelson, of Seattle, 
young son of Ray Nickelson, general president of 
the International Laundry Workers’ Union, knows a 
lot at. first hand about second generation Japs. One 
of them tried to kill him on Guadalcanal a few weeks 
ago. 


Corporal Nickelson was a member of a Marine de- 
tachment that attacked a Jap machine gun emplace- 
ment. After a desperate fight, all of the Japs were 
killed and the Marines moved forward gingerly to 
inspect the position. 


In examining the dead Japs, Nickelson turned over 
the body of one of the Nipponese machine gunners 
and was surprised to find that it was a member of his 
class in Broadway High School in Seattle a few years 
before. Nickelson made certain of the identification, 
and wrote home to his father about it. Looking 
through the Broadway High School year book, Cor- 
poral Nickelson’s father found the Jap’s picture. 


This Jap, after being born and educated in Amer- 
ica, returned to Tojo-land to fight against the na- 
tion and the people who had educated him. 

So, the next time someone remarks that it’s a good 
idea to let the Japs out of the relocation centers, de- 
mand that he “tell it to the Marines,” -especially to 
Corporal Nickelson. 

Corporal Nickelson reports many Marines were shot 
by Japs who spoke English and pretended to be 
Americans—Japs who probably were born in this 
country and attended American schools. 


—$$<§ oq ______ 


Corporation Indicted 

A federal grand jury at Detroit handed down in- 
dictments of the Bohn Aluminum and Brass Corpora- 
tion of that city and three of its supervisory officials, 
charging them with making defective parts for en- 
gines for airplanes being produced by the Packard 
Motor Car Company for the United States and Great 
Britain. There were six counts of conspiracy to de- 
fraud the Government. 

The Bohn concern is said to have resorted to an 
elaborate system of fake tests to conceal the fraud 
from Government. and Packard inspectors. 

According to the grand jury’s findings, engine parts 
which had been rejected by the Government because 
of imperfections were collected from scrap piles and 
the defects concealed by welding or plugging. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation agents who un- 
earthed the scandal said they found no evidence of 
Axis influence, insisting the sole idea was to increase 
the company’s profits. 

—<———q____ 
PURCHASE OF AFRICAN WHEAT 

U.S. Senator Ralph O. Brewster of Maine asserted 
in Algiers last week that the American North African 
Economic Board is contracting for large amounts of 
local wheat at prices 50 to 60 cents a bushel higher 
than in the United States. The senator, a member 
of the Truman committee, who with four other sen- 
ators is on a tour of American war theaters overseas, 
siys he was “startled to discover a contract by which 
the American government will be paying $2.10 a 
bushel for North African wheat for unknown future 
purposes.” 

———_~o_ ___ 
NEWS FROM GRAVY TRAIN 

The Defoe Shipbuilding Company of Bay City, 

Mich., admitted before the House naval committee 


that in 1942 it realized a net. profit of $734,756, after 


paying taxes on a capital investment of only $600,000. 
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HE children of Poland are not as healthy as 
they were before the German invasion. By no 
means. Thousands of them are dead and thou- 
sands more will die of starvation before the war 
ends. 


Imagine you and your family living in Poland 
today. Certainly you would like to help these 
people. You are! Every day the dollars you gave 
to the last autumn War Chest appeal bring aid 
to Poland. The work is being carried on by Polish 
War Relief, one of the war relief organizations 
included in the last War Chest campaign. 


Vote on Convention Postponement 

Local unions of the Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees’ International Alliance and Bartenders’ In- 
ternational League of America had placed before 
them this week a referendum proposal coming from 
the international organization providing for post- 
ponement of the general convention for the duration 
of the war. The proposal also fixes the date for the 
next convention for the first even numbered year 
following the close of the war, provided at least 
twelve months have intervened. The local unions 
have thirty days in which to record their votes on 
the proposition. 


oe 


New Officials of Plumbers 


The general executive board of the United Asso- 
ciation of Plumbers and Steam Fitters appointed 
Martin P. Durkin to the office of president of the 
Association, to succeed the late George Masterton. 
Durkin has been secretary-treasurer of the organiza- 
tion since 1941. He is a member of the War Labor 
Board. 

Edward J. Hillock was named to the position of 
secretary-treasurer, the position made vacant by 
Durkin’s elevation to the presidency. Hillock was 
elected a vice-president of the organization five years 
ago, and general organizer last year. 


Urges Full Schedule of 
Production on Labor Day 


Charles E. Wilson, executive vice-chairman of the 
War Production Board, has called for full schedules 
of work in all war plants on Labor Day, September 6, 
and asked labor and management to work together 
on that day to top all previous records. In the 
course of his statement, Wilson said: 

“About two million*members of organized labor 
are now in the fighting forces, and most working fam- 
ilies have sons, brothers, fathers or husbands in the 
armed forces. In tribute to them and to the tradi- 
tions of free labor, we must aim at and achieve 100 
per cent production of munitions of all sorts on Sep- 
tember 6. 

“The fact that we have begun to dent the armor 
of the Axis is added reason for harder work on the 
production line. We must get enough munitions to 
our men so that they can push through whenever they 
open any cracks on the Axis front. The more we can 
produce now, the smaller will be the cost in Ameri- 
can lives. 

“Labor-management committees should also plan 
fitting observance of Labor Day in such a way as to 
stimulate the production of arms for victory.” 
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Report Labor Disturbance 
Hastened Fascist Downfall 


Labor unrest and resistance in Germany and all: 
throughout Axis-ruled Europe are increasingly felt 
since the fall of the Italian dictator, and anti-Nazi 
demonstrations are becoming matters of common oc- 
currence, the American office of the International 
Transport Workers’ Federation reports after receipt 
of underground information from within Euope. 


According to word from Italy, the ouster of Mus- 
solini was precipitated by a tramway and transport. 
strike in Milan. The strike which broke out just six 
days before Mussolini’s resignation, severely affected 
the war industries of that city. This, in addition to 
other labor disturbances, dissatisfaction of the sol- 
diery and growing sabotage of railway stock by anti- 
Fascist railwaymen, pulled the last props from under 
the dictatorship and opened the way to a transient 
regime, preparatory to peace and, according to the 
Federation report, a complete overhauling of the 
political, economic and social airneoes of the coun- 
try. 

German semi-official circles complain about the 
slowness of the French and Belgian railway workers, 
on whom transportation in western Europe to a 
great extent depends. Altogether, 17,000 French rail- 
waymen have been deported to Germany and eastern 
Europe. An additional 19,000 railway workers are 
still prisoners of war in German prison camps, not- 
withstanding German promises to liberate them and 
return them to their families. 

Resistance of railwaymen against Axis domination 


'is also reported from Bulgaria where the Railway 


Administration and the authorities threatened se- 


| vere measures against slow and recalcitrant workers 


for their habitual go-slow attitude. 


Court Test of Anti-Labor Law 


The question on the constitutionality of the so- 
called “Labor Peace Act” of Colorado was argued 
before District Judge Charles G. Sackmann, follow- 
ing which time was given attorneys to file briefs. 
Judge Sackmann announced he expects to render a 
decision the latter part of this month. Meanwhile, 
in accord with an agreement reached between the 
attorney general and counsel for the unions, the law 
passed at the recent session of the Legislature, and 
declared to be the most vicious and anti-American 
measure ever enacted in the nation, will remain inop- 
erative. President Green of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor submitted a 54-page affidavit in oppo- 
sition to the law and showing its danger to free trade 
unions. 


“Well has it been said that there is no grief like 
the grief which does not speak.”—Longfellow. 
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INCOME TAX ESTIMATE 
: by September [5th 


If you have a business or investment income 
of $100 or more yearly, 


OR 


If you are a wage earner and earn more than 
$2700 yearly if single, or $3500 (including 


spouse's earnings) if married. 
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will again operate near the Labor Temple and 
in many convenient neighborhood locations. 
Will open September Ist. 
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Tell the Facts of the Case 


We are constrained to wonder on occasions if the 
officials of the American Federation of Labor should 
not make known to the people of the world, plainly 
and without equivocation, that this nation of ours is 
governed under its Constitution. 


There has been such an avalanche of discussion 
about “the peace,” and what will be its terms, to- 
gether with what is to follow thereafter, that all has 
become confusion, doubtless, in the minds of the 
people of other nations. 

“Promises” are being made by everybody, and it 
is feared by many that commitments are being en- 
tered into—unofficially, of course—that may rise up 
to plague our people for a long time in the future. 

And lest “the heart of the world” again be broken, 
it would seem advisable that a pronouncement should 
now be made by a recognized body in regard to who 
has the final word on treaties of any nature purport- 
ing to bind this country. That is the Senate of the 
United States. And we know of no group better 
qualified to make such a pronouncement than the 
representatives of labor. 

And in making it, there should be set forth to the 
peoples of other lands what our Constitution is and 
what it means in the process of our government, 
as well as the protection it affords to our citizens. 
Also, it should be stated that one-third of the mem- 
bers of the Senate of the United States will be elected, 
in all likelihood before a peace treaty is presented, 
and that there is no guarantee of who they will be 
or what their ideas on peace terms or future commit- 
ments. 

Labor might also say that it will do everything 
within its power to have elected to the Senate those 
whom it believes will best represent labor’s ideas as to 
the peace terms, but it also should remind that it 
is not all-powerful, and that it suffered disappoint- 
men in the stand it had taken when the peace treaty 
following the first World War came before the Senate. 

It matters not whether the “recalcitrant minority” 
at that time were right or wrong, the whole pro- 
ceeding was in accord with our constitutional pro- 
cedure—and labor would be the last to declare that 
it should have been otherwise. 

Of course, the “statesmen” of all nations know all 
about our Constitution, but statesmen when acting 
in their diplomatic capacity are not adverse to putting 
over a fast one if an advantage can be obtained. But 
their people should not be misled if it. can be pre- 
vented. 

If any “kidding” of the common people of other 
nations with reference to the future is to be done, 
labor in the United States should not be a party to 
the proceeding. Let them know the truth and the 
plain facts. 

—_—————_¢—________. 

“The consciousness of duty done gives us music 

at midnight.”—George Herbert. 
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"Seabees" in the Solomons — 


Members of organized labor played a major role ‘| ’ 


in the capture of the important Japanese air base at 


Munda in the Solomon Islands, according to informa- } 


tion received from that South Sea island section 
and revealed by the Navy Department. 


The Navy says the enemy position was “softened 
up” by a line of heavy Marine Corps field guns before 
the final assault and that Navy “Seabees” (Construc- 
tion Battalion), a majority of whom were recruited 
from the ranks of organized labor, made it possible 
to get. the guns into position. 

Organized labor Produced that line of heavy Ma- 
rine field guns which became known as “Murderers” 
Row” and which poured a steady stream of death 
and destruction upon Munda during the “softening 
up” process. And the Navy says those death-dealing 
guns roared into action within forty-eight hours after 
the first wave of United States forces landed at the 
strategic outpost, keeping up the withering fire until 
the strategic point was taken. 

Getting the heavy field pieces into position was a 
job that called for tractor-breaking, back-breaking 
work, so it was assigned to the “can do” boys. The 
Seabees went to work while the guns were being 
unloaded from the landing ships. Getting them 
through Rendova’s incredible mud to the firing po- 
sitions seemed an almost impossible task. But not to 
the Seabees. They solved the problem by building 
a log road over which the Marines moved up “Mur- 
derers’ Row” through the swampy jungle to the 
firing position. In record time the Seabees had ac- 
complished the difficult task. 

The mission of the deadly battery of heavy field 
guns was to neutralize, harass and interdict specific 
enemy areas and that mission was carried out as a 
result of free American labor’s efforts both on the 
home and the fighting fronts. 


Damn Congress Sparingly 
(From the ''Trades Unionist,'' Washington, D. C.) 

One of our most popular pastimes seems to be 
blaming Congress for all our ills, and some of its 
critics are unquestionably sincere. 

Congress, you must remember, is you voters who 
elected each member to his seat. You are respon- 
sible for his actions in our national legislature. If he 
is wrong, you are wrong. And if you made a mistake 
when you voted for him, you can correct it in the 
next election. 


But to blame Congress in a wholesale manner, as 
is done by some citizens and many newspapers, ridi- 
culing it for actions which may or may not be just 
right, is to weaken our democratic form of govern- 
ment. : 

Congress is us, and we alone are responsible. We 
can’t abolish Congress without ruining our govern- 
ment. We can criticize one of its members, but we 
should not believe that. Congress as a whole is at 
fault. 

The average member of Congress is conscientious 
in his endeavors to serve his country and his state. 
Being, usually, only an average American, he occa- 
sionally makes a mistake, just like you and us. 

However, this Congress of ours is the bulwark of 
our democratic form of government. If you will do 
your part and vote intelligently for candidates eager 
to carry on the work of your government. we have 
little to fear from dictators. 

——————— 

The Detroit diesel engine division, General Motors 
Corporation, has disclosed production of a new and 
powerful engine that not only increases the concentra- 
tion of horsepower four-fold but effects a sharp re- 
duction in space requirements. Known as the “Quad,” 
the unit is effected by the putting together of four 
standardized six-cylinder, two-cycle Diesel engines 
and gearing their horsepower output to a common 
propeller shaft. The Quad is being used in landing 
barges of the Navy. 
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‘Fhe War Savings Issue 

ies (From Newark (N. J.) "Evening News,'' June 30) 

‘While Secretary Morgenthau has insisted on ad- 
herence to the system of voluntary investment in 
war bonds, other fiscal advisers of the President have 
indicated preference for compulsory savings as a 
means of providing more revenue and taking up 
excess purchasing power. 

The conflict of viewpoint invites a comparison of 
the relative merits of voluntary versus compulsory 
savings. There has been a great deal of agitation 
outside, as well as inside, the Administration for the 
latter system, but the arguments for it seem to ig- 
nore two fundamental considerations. One is as to 
which plan would be likely to raise the more money 
and the other is as to how compulsory savings might 
be fairly imposed. 

As to the first’ consideration: Sales of “E” bonds 
are currently averaging $750,000,000 a month, exclu- 
sive of bonds sold during the war loan drives. At 
that rate a minimum of $9,000,000,000 worth of “E” 
bond sales for 1943 may be counted on. Assuming a 
rate of 10 per cent, what might compulsory savings 
be expected to yield? The answer is furnished by 
the Government’s estimate that salaries and wages 
this year will total $75,000,000,000, making the com- 
pulsory savings yield about $7,500,000,000. On the 
basis of these figures it is hardly necessary to point 
out that the present average monthly sales are in 
excess of 10 per cent of monthly average salary and 
wage earnings. 

Under a compulsory savings plan, the minimum 
set for the individual to save would most likely be- 
come his maximum. In other words, he would do 
what he was compelled to do, but no more... . 

From some of the talk in favor of compulsory 
savings as a means of syphoning off the billions of 
excess spending power in the hands of individuals, it 
might be supposed that these billions were fairly 
evenly distributed. As a matter of fact, they are 
spread for the most part among about. a third of 
the nation’s families—those with increased earnings 
ranging from 100 to 400 per cent, using the years 1936 
to 1939 as a base period. For these compulsory sav- 
ings would be a deterrent to unwarranted extrava- 
gances. For those who have had little or no increase 
in pay and who may not be given more, compulsory 
savings would mean not mere hardship, but disaster 
in thousands of cases... . 


Soldiers for Harvest Work 


To aid in the harvest of the wheat crop, the War 
Department has ordered 5100 soldiers into North 
Dakota. This is the first time such large detach- 
ments have been ordered to help alleviate the farm 
labor shortage. The soldiers receive only their Army 
pay. 

Commenting on the sending of the soldiers to North 
Dakota, it was pointed out in labor circles in the 
national capital that the American Federation of 
Labor predicted months ago that vital war produc- 
tion, including food production, would suffer if the 
military authorities persisted in their drive to build 
up an Army and Navy of 11,000,000 or more men. 
Sending of soldiers into the wheat fields and release 
of 5000 soldiers for work in western metal mines bear 
out the A.F.L. warning, it was said. 

It was reported also that soldiers may be made 
available to help harvest crops in the southeastern 
part of the United States if it is shown local labor 
cannot be obtained. 

Se ae 

The shortage of locksmiths is so great that it con- 
stitutes a danger to the war effort, says Frank Wil- 
liams, president of the Federated Locksmiths of 
Southern California. “When a war worker is driving 
four or five others to their employment and loses 
his car key there is a definite slowing-up in factory 
production,” he says, also that locksmiths have been 
classified as essential workers, but they are unable to 
secure the necessary material to remain in business. 
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Used Distorted Figures 
On Earnings of Workers 


Newspapers were accused last week by Office of 
Price Administration officials of distorting wage fig- 
ures prepared by the O.P.A. research staff in order 
to create a picture of workers “rolling in wealth.” 

What happened, O.P.A. officials said, was that some 
newspaper men got hold of a report never intended 
for publication, and picked from it only figures that 
would support propaganda against workers. 

They played up particularly a claim that “real” 
weekly earnings of manufacturing workers had ex- 
ceeded living costs by 28.9 per cent, but made no 
mention of those portions of the report which showed 
millions of workers have, in effect, suffered wage 
cuts. 

Wages Lag Living Costs 

“The fact. is that basic hourly wage rates of all 
classifications of workers have lagged behind the rise 
in the cost of living,” declared Richard V. Gilbert, 
O.P.A. director of research. “Basic rates are the yard- 
stick used by the War Labor Board and other agen- 
cies in passing upon workers’ wage requests. Even 
average hourly earnings which take into account over- 
time pay at premium rates, have not mounted as fast 
as living costs. 

“Tt’s true that in manufacturing industries, partic- 
ularly those engaged in war work, total average week- 
ly earnings have gone up faster than living costs, but 
that’s principally because workers are earning more 
by producing more in longer hours. That is used as 
an argument to show they should be deprived of wage 
rate increases they might otherwise be entitled to.” 


Intolerably Long Hours 


The 28.9 per cent increase in “real” total earnings 
is confined to manufacturing industries, in some of 
which weekly hours are now as much as 60 to 75 a 
week, 

In non-manufacturing industries both real hourly 
and weekly earnings have declined in relation to the 
cost of Living, Gilbert said. In transportation and 
public utilities the decline in real hourly earnings, 
from January, 1941, to March, 1943, was 8.5 per cent. 

Meanwhile, the Office of War Information put out 
a report which gave a tragic picture of how 20,000,000 
persons are especially hard hit by skyrocketing living 
costs. 

Income Steadily Sinking 

These 20,000,000, the O.W.I. said, include 9,000,000 
dependents of men in the armed forces; 2,200,000 
aged persons on state public assistance rolls; a mil- 
lion disabled veterans drawing pensions; hundreds of 
thousands of other retired workers; 6,000,000 on local, 
state and federal government rolls, and various other 
groups. 

Practically all of these 20,000,000, the O.W1I. ex- 
plained, “depend on fixed low wages, pensions or al- 
lotments,” which are “shrinking with every rise. in 
the cost of living.” 

————@——_ 


"Spread" in Produce Prices 


The State Department of Agriculture was urged 
this week to undertake investigation of unwarranted 
price spreads and mark-ups on a variety of fruits and 
vegetables in a move to prevent consumable food 
from being “dumped, plowed under, or otherwise 
wasted.”* 

The inquiry was asked by the State Board of Agri- 
culture, which charged the difference in prices paid 
to producers and retail prices paid by consumers is 
unwarranted. 

SS 
MAY DELAY SCHOOL OPENING 

Because about 7000 high school youths are doing 
essential war work, schools in the Cincinnati area 
are not likely to reopen until October 18. John M. 
Baker, Regional W.M.C. head, said the situation was 
“unique” and that a delayed start was absolutely 
necessary to assure continued flow of vital products 
from factory and farm. 
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SAN FRANCISCO STORE SALES 

Against an average gain of only 9 per cent for the 
forty-three big department stores of the Far West, 
the eight big downtown stores of San Francisco had 
a dollar volume increase in sales of 17 per cent last 
week as compared to the 1942 week, the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of San Francisco reported. For the past 
four weeks the gain was 25 per cent against a Twelfth 
(San Francisco) Federal Reserve District gain of only 
16 per cent. 
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DISABLED WORKERS IN SHIPYARDS 

It’s 100 per cent more dangerous working in pri- 
vate shipyards than in Uncle Sam’s navy yards, the 
Department of Labor reveals. Figures showed that 
workers are disabled by accidents twice as frequently 
in commercial yards. The Department ascribed this 
contrast to the fact that the Government has a higher 
regard for the life and limb of workers, and for years 
has had an efficient accident prevention program in 
effect. 

OO 


TO INVESTIGATE MINER INDICTMENT 

The American Civil Liberties Union has announced 
that it will investigate the indictment by a federal 
grand jury in Pittsburgh of thirty leaders of the re- 
cent coal strike in southwestern Pennsylvania, the 
first to be handed down under the Smith-Connally 
law. All the defendants are officers or members of 
United Mine Workers’ locals. It was stated, however, 
that no decision on the indictment will be made by 
the A.C.L.U. until all the facts are available. 


"Collective Bargaining" 
In Practice Under Fascism 


As collective contracts between employers and la- 
bor were the heart of Fascist Italy’s labor legisla- 
tion, many people have the impression that Fascism 
gave labor the right freely to negotiate questions of 
wages and working conditions. 

This is very far from the truth. According to Prof. 
Arthur Steiner, an American student of fascism and 
author of the book, “Government in Fascist Italy”: 
“Collective contracts were to be concluded theoreti- 
cally by negotiation. In practice, since the terms of 
contracts must accord in all details with the govern- 
mental program, the state maintains the strictest 
supervision over terms of contracts and conditions 
of work. Nominally, representatives of labor and 
business make the agreement; actually, the terms of 
a particular contract are defined by the Fascist Party 
through its Price Control Committee and, more im- 
portant, through the Provincial Intersyndical Com- 
mittee which it maintains in each province under the 
control of the Federal Secretary. The so-called ‘ne- 
gotiation’ between ‘representatives of capital and 
labor’ takes place only when the Party is willing. In 
substantially every instance the Party drafts the 
complete contract and submits it to the groups af- 
fected for their formal acceptance and signature. 


“Collective contracts run one or two years but may 
be replaced at any time by governmental order. 
Whenever the Government desires the cheap produc- 
tion of a given product in order to increase exports, 
manufacturing costs may be reduced by a rewriting 
of the wage and hour scale in a collective contract.” 

Another authority, Prof. Gaetano Salvemini of 
Harvard, states in his book, “Italy Under the Ax of 
Fascism,” that no collective agreement, local, pro- 
vincial or national, could become binding in Fascist 
Italy unless approved by the directors of the confed- 
erations of employers and employees and also by the 
provincial prefect or, in the case of interprovincial 
contracts, by the Minister of Corporations. 
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THE WAY OF WAR 
“War protects the fool who makes mistakes and 
persecutes the wise man who dares to say they have 
been made,”—James Hilton. 
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Noted Economist's Views 
On Problems of Post-War 


Writing in Harper's magazine, Stuart Chase, an 
economist with deep insight into the intricate ma- 
chinery of the American economy, predicts wide- 
spread unemployment at the end of the war if mea- 
sures are not prepared now to avert the danger. 


Mr. Chase points out that the retooling of business 
enterprises which must be returned from war to peace 
production takes much time. The conversion period 
for new automobile models may take some eighteen 
months, for instance. British industrialists estimate 
that it may take three years until they can reconvert 
their plants. But the retooling process will not pro- 
vide employment, since it calls only for a few skilled 
mechanics. Mr. Chase therefore fears that a danger- 
ous situation may arise in the present war-boom areas 
such as Detroit, Seattle and Bridgeport. 


Of the “Pent-up” Demand 


He also warns against overestimating the beneficial 
effects on post-war employment of the pent-up de- 
mand accumulated during the war. Demand does 
not: keep any better than fish, he says, and most of 
the things which could not be consumed during the 
war are gone forever. Furthermore, even if the de- 
mand existed, people would not satisfy it if they were 
anxious about the future. They would save for evil 
days and refrain from making large purchases and 
new investments. 

As other unfavorable factors in the post-war em- 
ployment picture, Mr. Chase enumerates labor-saving 
devices, introduced on a wide scale during the war; 
the large volume of savings out of a high national 
income, for which it is impossible to find outlets in 
private investments; and the decline of the spirit of 
enterprise since the thirties. Nor is he overoptimistic 
about the favorable effects on employment of new 
products which have come up during the war. Many 
of the markets for new products made from light 
metals and plastics may curtail the market for older 
products, he says. 


Suggested Remedies 


Mr. Chase suggests the following remedies to stave 
off the immense danger of unemployment: Begin to 
plan for employment not later than 1943. Give the 
plans sufficient publicity to avert fear of idleness. 
When war spending is gradually tapering off, carry 
out public works and improve social security. Give 
six months’ dismissal wages to war workers. Continue 
the most important war controls on prices, rents and 
rationing, and keep taxes high, in order to avert infla- 
tion and insure equitable distribution of scarce essen- 
tial commodities. Help business firms reconvert their 
plants by tax allowances and by other means. When 
full employment has been achieved, taper off public 
works, but maintain and extend social security. In- 
augurate a “compensatory economy,” in which the 
federal government, in co-operation with local gov- 
ernments, fills the gaps in employment which have 
been left by ordinary business activity. 


———— 


Labor to Send Supplies to Italy 


American labor will send generous quantities of 
food, clothing and medical supplies to the Italian 
people as rapidly as they are liberated by General 
Eisenhower’s armies, Matthew Woll, president of 
the Labor League for Human Rights and vice-presi- ' 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, stated in 
New York City. At the same time, Woll demanded 
that those responsible for the “torture and murder 
of thousands of members of the Italian labor move- 
ment: when Mussolini took power in 1922 be brought 
to justice and punished equally with those who are 
guilty of war crimes.” He called also upon the Italian 
people to revolt against Italian leaders who are coun- 
seling continued resistance and to repudiate and 
overthrow the false leaders who refuse to accept the 
Allied peace terms, 
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San Francisco Public Welfare Department Appoints 
Two Child Care Counselors to Aid Working Mothers 


By R. H. BORN, Director, Public Welfare Department, City and County of San Francisco 


Effective July 26, 1943, two Child Welfare Services 
Workers of the San Francisco Public Welfare De- 
partment were assigned to the work of Child Care 
Counselors. This was made possible by federal funds 
from the United States Children’s Bureau being made 
available to us through the California State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare. 

The two counselors are located at the office of the 
United States Employment: Service, at 1696 Mission 
street, on the second floor. They are available to 
give counsel and advice to working mothers or moth- 
ers seeking employment and are available six days 
per week, Monday through Saturday, from 8 a. m. 
to 5 p. m. 

Duties of Counselors 


The duties of the Child Care Counselors have 
been stated to be: “To give aid and assistance to 
children through counsel and advice to mothers who 
are considering taking employment. The purpose 
of this counsel and advice will be to help the par- 
ticular mother to determine whether or not she should 
enter into industry and, if so, to what extent and in 
what field, particularly in view of its effect upon her 
family problems and the care of her children. If it. is 
then deemed advisable for the mother to enter the 
labor market, the Child Care Counselors will assist 
her, through counsel and advice, in making plans for 
the care of her children.” 

It is the function of the Child Care Counselors to 
make available to mothers information as to the type 
of care which would be desirable for her children in 
the light of their ages, their-conditions as to health and 
social adjustment, the home conditions, the hours or 
contemplated hours of employment of the mothers, 
and other factors, and to give information regarding 
available resources which would provide such care. 


Request from Labor Commissioner 

All labor unions which have not yet returned the 
“Organized Labor Questionnaire” for 1943 and copies 
of their union agreements are urged to do so imme- 
diately by State Labor Commissioner John F. Dalton. 
“The concentration of war production in California 
has focused attention on questions of wages, hours 
and working conditions, and it is vital that this Divi- 
sion have a complete file of all current union agree- 
ments in California,” Dalton stated. 


It was explained that the agreements are used not 
only to answer inquiries by unions concerning par- 
ticular provisions, but to prepare special reports of 
value to labor unions in the State; also, that. except 
for certain statistics of wage rates; which are not 
confidential, all information reported on the question- 
naires is held in strict confidence and is used for 
statistical purposes only. 


Get Your Next 


SUIT 


Roos Bros. 


Market at Stockton Street 


The Child Care Counselors have visited many of 
the child care and related agencies in San Francisco 
and have built up a file of material regarding avail- 
able resources in general as well as specific informa- 
tion as to current vacancies. This includes informa- 
tion regarding public and private nursery schools, 
day-care centers, institutions, boarding schools, full- 
time and day-foster home care, recreational facili- 
ties, care for sick children, and homemaker services. 


The employed mother, or mother entering employ- 
ment, will be given the names and locations of all 
facilities offering the type of care needed by her chil- 
dren and she will be given referrals to those organi- 
zations. Where the interview indicates the need of 
intensive case work, medical or psychiatric service, or 
other services, the mother will be referred to the spe- 
cific local agency organized to supply the needed 
service. 2 


As Aid to War Effort 


The two Child Care Counselors, Mrs. Jean Dorse 
and Mrs. Frances Larson, are excellently qualified, 
from the standpoint of both training and experience, 
for the work which has been assigned to them. It is 
our hope that the supplying at one central point in 
San Francisco of information, counsel and advice re- 
garding child care will help to further the war effort 
through: (1) Making it possible for women to enter 
employment in war industries more rapidly; (2) 
Finding the best possible care for children with the 
needs of the child being met on an individual basis; 
(3) Preventing the effectiveness of the women as 
employees in the war industries from being reduced 
because of unnecessary worry or absenteeism result- 
ing from improper or inadequate care of their chil- 
dren. 


Council Official Taking a Rest 


Secretary John A. O’Connell of the San Francisco 
Labor Council embarked last Saturday on a vacation 
of two weeks, at an undisclosed destination, merely 
stating it would be far from the madding crowd 
and from governmental bureaus and all statistics 
and reports on the manpower shortage, essential in- 
dustries, priorities, and arguments on military strat- 
egy for winning the war. Following the Labor Coun- 
cil meeting last Friday night, he stopped on his way 
out of the auditorium and engaged in conversation 
with some six or eight of the delegates, and the talk 
finally drifted into the days of yore in San Francisco 
and its labor history. O’Connell was in rare form, 
and his relation of incidents—comic and tragic—was 
the center of interest for some two hours. Early day 
picnics, the great strike of the Teamsters in 1901, 
voyages as a crew member on the old “Mail” boats to 
Central America, a dog responding to a strike call 
along with the men, and the response to a ship cap- 
tain’s inquiry as to who was to pay the “expense” 
involved in the embalming of a passenger who had 
died en route—all these and many others added up 
to a feature which the Orpheum in its heyday never 
equalled. 


“Of all the evil spirits, insincerity is the most. dan- 
gerous.”—Froude. 
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Good Vision Will Help Win the Decision 
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Songs, Sketches, Plays 
Sought in "Wing" Contest 


Have you talent for writing songs, sketches or 
short plays? If so, read on: In mobilizing the en- 
tertainment for the war effort, the American The- 
atre Wing War Service, Inc., has opened canteens for 
service men, operated a speakers’ bureau to help gov- 
ernment drives, organized the Lunchtime Follies, 
and taken part in many other war activities, 


Now it proposes to go a step further in the use of 
the theatre as a powerful wartime instrument. To do 
this, it needs win-the-war songs, sketches and one- 
act plays. It needs material that will express not 
only the things America fights for, but how Ameri- 
cans must fight on the home front. This material 
will be used in the Theatre Wing’s own projects, by 
the armed forces, trade unions, community theatre 
groups, colleges and schools. 

To discover this material the American Theatre 
Wing announces a national contest for songs, sketches 
and short plays. All prizes will be in War Bonds. 
The first prize in each category (the three just men- 
tioned) will be a $250 bond; second, $150 bond; third, 
$100 bond. Besides these, there will be ten prizes of 
$25 bonds for each group of contestants, or a total of 
thirty-nine prizes. 

There will be three groups eligible to compete, as 
follows: (1) Men and women in the armed services 
of the United States, (2) men and women in war 
production (who may enter through their unions, also 
labor-management committees), and (3) the general 
public—all persons residing in the United States (who 
may enter through civilian war activity organiza- 
tions, community theatre organizations, colleges and 
schools). Entrants also may send material direct. to 
the Contest Committee. 

The contest is now open, and closes November 1 
(except that for those in the armed forces the closing 
date is December 1). 

Material should be sent to: American Theatre 
Wing, National Contest. Committee, 730 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City, 19, N. Y. 

President William Green states that all of the 
American Federation of Labor organizations estab- 
lished in the entertainment industry are associated 
with the American Theatre Wing war service. 

The printed circular descriptive of the contest and 
containing the general instructions, nature of mate- 
rial desired, and the rules and conditions is quite 
lengthy, and those interested may examine the copy 
on file at the headquarters of the San Francisco La- 
bor Council, 2940 Sixteenth street. 


Protest by Letter Carriers 


Emanuel Kushelwitz, president of the New York 
City organization of the National Association of Let- 
ter Carriers, has issued a statement characterizing as 
unwarranted the recent directive of the Postoffice 
Department curtailing mail deliveries in that area. 

Under the order delivery of mail is to be reduced 
from the present four in business areas to three, and 
in residential districts from three to two daily, to 
conserve manpower. 

“We letter carriers contend that this move to cur- 
tail delivery of mail is not necessary because we arc 
still working the same 8-hour day as in peacetime.” 
Kushelwitz said. “We still spend two hours for lunch 
periods daily. We further contend that by shortening 
the hunch period to only one hour approximately 3600 
hours could be saved daily; further, that overtime, 
where necessary, be permitted to carriers to continue 
the present efficient delivery service to the public dur- 
ing this war crisis.” 


Watchmakers' Union 
GUARANTEE and BOND 


Same LOOK FOR THIS EMBLEM 
Ask for Our Written Guarantee 
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Labor Council Delegate 
To A.F.L. Convention 


Daniel P, Haggerty was elected; last Friday night, 
to represent the San Francisco Labor Council at the 
coming annual convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, to be held in Boston. 


He had been nominated at the previous meeting, 
and when the order of nominations was reached at 
last week’s session no other name was presented, 
hence Haggerty’s election was by acclamation. He 
was given rousing applause by the delegates—a de- 
served tribute to one of the ever faithful, hard-work- 
ing and level-headed members of the local labor 
movement—and his being honored by election with- 
out opposition was sufficient. evidence of the high 
esteem in which he is held. 

He is serving his third successive term as vice- 
president of the Labor Council, and for a longer pe- 
riod has been a member of the executive committee. 
For the past ten years he has represented Technical 
Engineers, Architects and Draftsmen No. 89 in the 
Council. 

Haggerty is a native of Benicia, but. came to San 
Francisco in 1902, and secured employment at the 
old Union Iron Works. He immediately became af- 
filiated with the Machinists’ Apprentice Union of 
that day and on completion of his apprentice- 
ship became a journeyman member of the parent 
union. In the course of time he held practically all 
of the offices in that organization, excepting business 
agent, and from that body first came as a delegate 
to the San Francisco Labor Council. His ability was 
later recognized in the international union of his craft 
and he was named one of its representatives to the 
conventions of the American Federation of Labor. 
He has attended fourteen sessions of the A.F.L. gath- 
erings, and thus will be no stranger to procedure or 
acquaintanceship with international delegates at 
Boston. 

Meanwhile, Haggerty has had the unusual honor 
of having twice served as president of the San’ Fran- 
cisco Labor Council, in 1918 and 1932, and was 
grand marshal of the Labor Day parade in the former 
year. He has long been a familiar figure at the con- 
ventions of the California State Federation of Labor, 
and was its president from 1912 to 1915, having suc- 
ceeded the late Daniel Sullivan of the Pressmen, and 
was the Federation’s delegate to the A.F.L. conven- 
tion at the Baltimore convention following his retire- 
ment from the presidency. Incidentally, he was only 
28 years of age when named to head the state labor 
body. Well versed in parliamentary law, he is recog- 
nized as an able presiding officer and as being emi- 
nently fair in his rulings. 

Twenty-nine years ago on the 13th of August, 
“Dan” entered the employment of the Municipal 
Railway, and holds the position of assistant to the 
superintendent. of equipment. It was a coincidence 
that on August 13, 1948, he was named to represent 
the Labor Council at the American Federation of 
Labor convention. 


The Shipyard Conference 

Throughout this sixth week of the Pacific Coast 
Shipbuilding Stabilization Conference the numerous 
committees have continued their sessions, but no 
reports of a concrete nature as to their accomplish- 
ments have been made public. There are seventeen 
items on the Conference agenda, and the first of 
these has not yet been completed, being still in the 
committee stage. 
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Firemen's Ball in November 


The annual ball, conducted by the Widows’ and 
Orphans’ Aid Association of the San Francisco Fire 
Department, will be held this year on November 6. 


The entire proceeds of the ball are devoted to the 
benefit of dependents of deceased firemen of the de- 
partment. The benefits have been extended to include 
the dependents of San Francisco firemen lost in ac- 
tion in the armed forces of our country. The organi- 
zation is chiefly supported by the sale of tickets to 
the annual ball. 


High School Boys for Harvest 

An urgent appeal for more San Francisco boys of 
high school age to help in the harvest in the vicinity 
of Livingston, Merced county, has been received by 
the local Wartime Harvest Council. One hundred 
and twenty-five boys weighing 115 pounds or more 
are needed to finish the gathering of the peach crop, 
and then to harvest the grape crop, which follows 
very closely. 

All of the boys recruited will be housed at the 
camp of the San Francisco School Department at 
the Livingston high school. The camp is in charge 
of Leon Lee, principal of the high school, and is de- 
clared to be well supervised in every respect. Pre- 
vailing wages will be paid. 

Boys willing to contribute to this essential war 
work of saving food may register at the Mission High 
School, Eighteenth and Dolores streets, from 9 a. m. 
until 5 p. m. each week day. 


Congressmen to Be Guests 


Of Local Postal Workers 


On Saturday evening, August 28, the postal em- 
ployee groups of San Francisco will hold a reception 
at Scottish Rite hall to honor California’s U. S. 
Senators and the Representatives from the two local 
districts. 

Those sponsoring the event gratefully declare that 
Senators Hiram Johnson and Sheridan Downey have 
worked hard and conscientiously to make it possible 
to get. the postal employees a raise in salary for the 
duration—this being the first increase the employees 
have had in seventeen years—and that Representa- 
tives Thomas Rolph and Richard Welch appeared 
before the committee hearings on many occasions 
and fought equally hard with the Senators to make 
the increased wage possible. 

The reception promises to be an outstanding event, 
as the arrangements committee is engaging to have 
on the program all the big entertainment acts pres- 
ent in the city at the time, together with other fea- 
tures “too numerous to mention.” 

Representatives of the postal organizations state 
they are proud to have the honor of entertaining 
their congressional guests, and that the occasion is 
being looked forward to with great interest. The af- 
fair will be invitational. 

—____4_———_——s 


WHAT HAPPENED NEXT? 

His wife, determined to cure him of his evil ways, 
with the aid of a sheet and an electric torch trans- 
formed herself into a fair resemblance to a ghost. 
She went in and shook the drunkard. “Whaash that?” 
murmured the husband. “This is the devil,” came the 
answer, in sepulchral tones. “Shake hands, old horsh; 
I married your sister.” 
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Governor's Statement on 
Working Hours for Women 


In declining requests from canners, last week, to 
permit girls under 18 years of age to work at night, 
and also to work 10-hour shifts, Governor Earl War- 
ren declared in a statement of his policy on the sub- 
ject as follows: 3 

“I have already recognized the urgency of the 
problem facing canners by authorizing the employ- 
ment of grown women ten hours a day for a six-day 
week. 

“In order to increase war production, we have re- 
laxed the women’s eight-hour law and child labor 
laws as far as is consistent with health and good so- 
cial conditions. I have approved a request that girls 
from 16 to 18 years of age be permitted to work ten 
hours a day for five days, between 6 a. m. and 6 p.m. 

Consulted with Authorities 

“After consulting health and school authorities and 
industrialists who have had much experience in em- 
ploying female labor, I am of the opinion that it 
would not be wise from the standpoint of health, 
safety or production to permit the employment of 
minor girls between 16 and 18 years of age more than 
five 10-hour shifts per week. 

“While I have been willing in this emergency to 
permit this relaxation in the hours of employment, 
I shall continue to refuse that they be permitted to 
work night shifts or an extra shift. Fifty hours a 
week imposes a heavy strain on any young girl. I 
do not believe it can be interpreted as consistent with 
either health or social responsibility to permit further 
relaxation of the laws or to permit hours of em- 
ployment which cause the release of thousands of 
young girls upon the streets during the early hours 
in the morning. 

Supports Recruiting Agencies 

“It 1s my sincere hope that our citizenry will join 
in a determined effort to harvest and process all 
California crops this season, and special agencies have 
been created to assist in the recruiting of labor. But, 
it is my firm belief that we must meet the problem 
without jeopardizing the health and welfare of young 
girls.” 

Under recent emergency regulation, the Governor 
has the power to relax women and child labor laws 
of the State after due consideration. 

———_—_—__oq—_______. 

“Treat kindly every miserable truth that knocks 
begging at your door; otherwise you will some day 
fail to recognize Truth Himself when He comes 
knocking in rags.”—Austin O'Malley. 
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Run o' the Hook 


By FRED E. HOLDERBY 
President of Typographical Union No. 21 


A communication under date of August 11 was re- 
ceived from seventeen of San Francisco's residents 
at the Union Printers Home which asked No. 21 to 
indorse the proposal sent. out by Denver Typograph- 
ical Union calling for a 10-cent increase in per capita 
tax. The letter was read at Sunday’s meeting at the 
time the Denver proposal was presented to the 
membership. The communication was signed by the 
following members of No. 21 now residing at the 
Home: Ralph E. Moore, Win A. Seymour, Park W. 
Pattison, V. S. Pastor, A. B. Crackbon, Paul W. 
Grimes, W. K. Rutter, J. R. Robinson, William H. 
Hodges, C. L. Simonds, E. H. Leonard, Daniel Gal- 
lagher, Lloyd H. Nesbit, Frank H. Marietta, M. E. 
Van, J. W. Haldeman, and Carl C. Bowles. The 
Denver proposal, which provides that the increase of 
10 cents shall go toward maintenance of the Union 
Printers Home at a time when prices have risen on 
everything purchased and the present allotment. of 
40 cents out of the per capita tax will not meet ex- 
penses, was given unanimous indorsement by the 
membership of No. 21. 


At a special meeting of Stockton Typographical 
Union on Tuesday, August 10, the membership voted 
to accept. a proposal presented by its negotiating 
committee calling for an increase of $3 per week. 
The union’s committee was assisted in arriving at 
this agreement with the publishers by Seth R. Brown, 
southern California representative of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union. This increase gives the 
newspaper printers employed on the day shift. a 
weekly wage of $55. The agreement will go to the 
War Labor Board for approval. 


Paul Bargelt, recently of the Mission Press, drew 
a traveler last Friday and, accompanied by his wife, 
left over the week-end for southern California. This 
move, Paul said, was necessitated by the health of 
Mrs. Bargelt, who had been advised by her doctor 
to seek a warmer climate. 

President L. L. Hottman of Sacramento Typo- 
graphical Union, and F. M. Andrews, member of 
No. 46’s scale committee and representative on the 
arbitration board, were visitors in San Francisco over 
last week-end, while participating in preparation of 
opening briefs being prepared for their union and 
gathering data for use in arbitration proceedings 
in the newspaper branch in the Capital City. Opening 
briefs were exchanged on Tuesday of this week. John 
H. Hassler, state director of finance and former city 
manager of Oakland, has been selected as chairman 
of the board. 


In bad health for the past few weeks, Henry Heidel- 
berg’s condition became so serious on Thursday of 
last week that he was taken to St. Mary’s hospital. 
After a thorough checkup, it was decided an opera- 
tion was not necessary, and, after a couple of days’ 
treatment, Henry was returned to his home, where he 
has been confined this week. Responding to treatment 
prescribed, his condition has improved and he is 
nearing complete recovery. 

J. R. Stansbury of the Examiner chapel, who for 
almost three months has been a patient at St. Luke’s 
hospital, was released this week and is convalescing 
at his home. Mr. Stansbury entered the hospital 
for treatment in June after he had cracked a verte- 
brae while pulling a heavy case from the rack. 

We are informed that. Clarence Vojkovich, Exam- 
iner operator, entered the ranks of the benedicts 
last Sunday, when he participated in a ceremony 
which made Miss Helen Burglin of 182 Albion street 
his bride. 

Steve Rewak of the Recorder chapel received no- 
tice last week to report for active duty in the Army 
Air Corps, and left last. Monday for Fort Douglas, 
Utah, near Salt Lake City. A member of the Army 
Reserve Corps, Steve had returned on furlough to 
San Francisco on April 21, after completing training 
at a flying school at Lovelock, Nev., when he received 
a license as a ferry pilot. Mrs. Rewak and their 
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This great home furnishing store was founded 
on a basis of Liberal Terms — and our credit 
plan is still generous. 
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small daughter will continue to reside at their home 
in San Bruno. 

A. A. Campbell of the Pollak Printing Company, 
accompanied by his wife, son and daughter, is spend- 
ing this week in Yosemite National Park. The younger 
Campbell, 17 years of age, has signed up for train- 
ing at a bombardier school, and will be called in the 
near future. 

John E. Vernor of the Chronicle chapel has grad- 
uated from the aviation training school at San 
Marcos, Tex., and will receive his commission and 
wings on August 26. His father, R. C. Vernor of 
the Examiner chapel, left early this week for Texas 
to be present at the graduation exercises, and will 
later visit with his sister at San Angelo. 

E. E. (“Ed”) Naylor of Filmer Bros., who had been 
stationed with the Army Air Corps in Florida, paid 
his fellow chapel members a visit last week while 
on furlough. Ed states that on his return to duty 
he is to be assigned to a cadet flying school and 
will perhaps be transferred to Louisville for training. 

Ralph E. Mercer, I.T.U. representative, spent a few 
hours in the city on Thursday of last week while visit- 
ing government agencies in quest of data in connec- 
tion with the conciliation service. 

T. E. Cordis of the Halle-Cordis chapel received 
word last week that. his mother, Mrs. Clara M. Cor- 
dis, had passed away in Tucson, Ariz., and that funeral 
services were conducted on Friday, August 13. His 
mother’s serious illness had called Tom to the south- 
ern city last month, and he had returned to San 
Francisco two weeks ago when it appeared she was 
on the way to recovery. Surviving are two other sons, 
one of whom, Frank Cordis, also a member of the 
Typographical Union, resides in Tucson and is a 
member of the Citizen chapel. 

James Skinner, son of Ben Skinner of the Mercury 
Press, who has completed sixty hours’ flying at the 
Pre-Flight Training School at Ely, Nev., with twenty 
hours’ solo, is spending a two weeks’ furlough with 
his parents. At the expiration of his furlough he is 
scheduled to be officially inducted into the Navy as 
an ensign, and will take additional training at the 
naval air school at St.*Mary’s, in the East Bay. 

Among vacationers of the Examiner chapel this 
week are R. T. (“Bob”) Britt, H. C. Drescher, C. V. 
Marcellus and Clarence Vojkovich. 

Four members of the Halle-Cordis chapel are away 
this week on vacation: R. J. Lee, accompanied by his 
wife and two children, is spending a few days at 
Yosemite National Park. C. B. Brooks left for Los 
Angeles to spend the week with his mother. Flora 
O’Connell is whiling away the hours on the Rus- 
sian river, with Eula Edwards holding down her 
proof desk. Dorothy Lamperti, copyholder, is also 
on the Russian river this week, at Hilton. 

Sam Lewis of the Rotary Colorprint chapel has 
been absent from his work the past ten days as the 
result of a mixup with a Miller saw. About a quar- 
ter-inch was nipped off the end of his left thumb. 

Among those taking time out for vacations this 
week are three members of the Filmer Bros. chapel: 
N. E. Ferguson, A. F. Gustafson and George A. 
Williams. 

Since leaving the West Coast, two weeks ago, Pres- 
ident. Baker has succeeded in bringing about a settle- 
ment in Chicago, an agreement calling for an increase 
of $3.40 per week in the newspaper branch having 
been ratified by the union and submitted to the War 
Labor Board for approval. The old newspaper con- 
tract expired on Julv 21. This increase brings the 
newspaper scale to $63.40 for day work and $67.40 
nights for a 36%4-hour week. 

Alfred H. Nelson, who had received an honorable 
discharge from the Army and last month wrote in 
for his card. came in on Monday with a Seattle 
card, after taking a swing around the Northwest. He 
is now a member of the Phillips & Van Orden chapel. 

Fred Chilson of Oakland Typographical Union, 
who is now taking his annual vacation, and Mrs. 
Chilson visited with their daughter in San Francisco 
on Tuesday, and in the evening attended the regular 
monthly meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary to No. 21. 
Mrs. Chilson was recently elected first vice-presi- 
dent of the International Auxiliary. and a few years 
ago gave real assistance to the ladies in organizing 
San Francisco’s local. 


Golf News—By Fred N. Leach 
You won’t be lonesome at the Richmond Golf 
Club on Sunday, August 29! At the final check-up 
of dinner ticket sales for the Association’s fifth an- 
nual get-together, the count showed that 110 had 
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Warns of Complacency As 
Affecting Civilian Defense 


“America’s home defenses are now so well or- 
ganized in the average community that civilian de- 
fense is prepared to operate efficiently and success- 
fully in the event of any danger,” James M. Landis, 
director of Civilian Defense, said on the NBC radio 
program, “Labor for Victory,” presented by the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Pointing out, however, that daily Allied raids on 
Germany production centers may sting the Axis into 
retribution raids in spite of almost certain heavy 
losses, Director Landis warned against complacency 
or relaxation of alertness on the home front. 

“Just because we have not yet been attacked by 
enemy planes in this country,” he said, “we must not 
assume that we will be spared such attacks for the 
duration. We do not dare to take chances with the 
safety of our people, our homes, our communities, 
and our tremendous industrial establishment produc- 
ing the weapons of war so vitally needed for victory. 

“Some people are beginning to treat air raid drills 
and blackouts as a game or a nuisance,” he said. 
“That is just the sort of attitude our enemies may 
be waiting for. The moment our alertness relaxes 
may be the very moment they will choose to attack.” 

—————— ee 


RAILROAD PASSENGER REVENUE 

The Class 1 steam railways of the United States 
carried nearly 38,500,000 paying customers in coaches 
during April, according to a report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and the revenue was 142.2 
per cent over the same month last year. Coach pas- 
sengers increased 74 per cent, while those using 
parlor and sleeping cars increased 44.7 per cent. Com- 
pared with last year, for the first four months of this 
year the Class 1 roads’ receipts from coach pas- 
sengers increased 146.8 per cent, and from sleeping 
and parlor car patrons 63.7 per cent. 


been sold for members and their guests. In spite of 
the many published warnings that August 15 had 
to be the deadline, the secretary had several calls 
for tickets after mailing the report to the club 
steward. He regretfully had to inform the callers 
that no tickets were available. 

The awards committee has completed purchase 
of the merchandise to be given to the skilfull par- 
ticipants at the tournament, and on Monday night 
the board of directors was given a preview of what 
the boys will shoot for. Take it from us that these 
awards are finer than in previous years and more 
numerous. 

OFF THE FAIRWAY—“If you ever want some 
shopping done,” said President Cy Stright, “call on 
our awards committee. The way they treat a certain 
wholesaler is a shame, and makes even me blush!” 
Cy was referring to the hard bargain the committee 
drives when purchasing awards—so that every penny 
spent gets at least two cents’ worth of value... . 
Charlie Forst got off the leash on Monday and met 
a couple of wolves. Diners at a certain restaurant 
out on Geary were complaining to the management 
because of his loud howls, when he had to pay off to 
Cameron and Stright. .. . Answer to countless queries: 
No, the girl on our poster will not be given as an 
award at the annual. She’s this correspondent’s 
private property. . . . Had a visit from Corporal 
Sheveland, who was in town on a short leave. He 
has finished his training and is ready for assign- 
ment. Sends his best regards to all the gang via this 
column. . . . Latest military secret: Poor Private 
Jimmy Otis! Advices from his station say that 
he is in the Medical Corps, and is detailed as an at- 
tendent in the psycopathic ward of the hospital. 
That’s what happens to a fellow who is a pan player, 
a golfer, and a printer too. . .. Had a letter from 
Charlie Russell of Stockton, saying he will see all 
the gang at Richmond. He used to be one of the reg- 
ulars, but has been missing lately because of gas 
rationing. . 
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Present Honor Certificate 


To Official of S. F. Union 


By FRANK D. GUZMAN, President, 
Elevator Operators and Starters’ Union No. 117 

The United States Treasury War Finance Com- 
mittee for the Twelfth (San Francisco) District. has 
honored Stanley G. Isaacs, secretary and business 
agent of No. 117 in recognition of his work during 
the recent Second War Loan drive. Stanley was the 
originator and chairman of this local’s War Bond and 
Stamp “Queen” contest, which resulted in boosting 
the Second War Loan by $43,229,953. This was a 
mighty effort, successfully performed, by Elevator 
Operators and Starters’ Union No. 117, and the War 
Savings Staff presented the organization with a special 
award. 


The War Finance Committee desired also to honor 
Secretary Isaacs for his splendid leadership during 
the contest, and hence issued to him an Honor Cer- 
tificate. Its formal presentation was made, at a union 
meeting last week, by Charles Hardy, vice-president 
of the International Building Service Employees’ 
Union. Present also were Mrs. Hardy and Arthur 
Hare, the latter being secretary of Hospital and 
Institutional Workers No. 250, an affiliate of the 
Building Service Employees’ international. Vice- 
President Hardy told the union’s membership he was 
indeed proud of the accomplishments of No. 117 and 
that he would not fail to tell about it at every oppor- 
tunity on his*various trips about the country. He 
declared, also, that he was justly proud of the efforts 
and energy expended by Stanley Isaacs in making the 
“Queen” contest a success and in making a tremen- 
dous contribution to our country’s welfare in stimu- 
lating the sale of War Bonds and Stamps. 

The Honor Certificate presented to Secretary Isaacs 
bears at the top the “V” and Minute Man emblem of 
the War Finance Committee, is signed by that com- 
mittee and its officers, and reads as follows: 

“The War Finance Committee for the Twelfth 
Federal Reserve District issues this certificaté to Mr. 
Stanley Isaacs, a volunteer member of the War 
Finance Committee Organization, who answered a 
cal] to serve ‘in a time of national crisis, and without 
regard to self or personal convenience devoted his 
time and effort to help assure the success of The 
Second War Loan Drive. This certificate is presented 
in recognition of his unselfish and patriotic contribu- 
tion to the nation’s war effort.” 

No. 117 at its recent meeting voted to purchase an 
additional $2000 in War Bonds, which places its total, 
to date, at $18,000, and nearing the goal of $20,000 
which had been established some time ago—$5000 
worth having been purchased since January of this 
year. No. 117’s membership feels very proud of this 
record. 

The union is now busily engaged in preparing for 
its grand ball and entertainment to be held on Oc- 
tober 16 at its headquarters, 109 Golden Gate avenue, 
and from which 40 per cent of the net profit is to go 
to a war agency. 

Ae en ee 
FINDS ERROR IN WAR BOND 

A New York newspaper copy reader looked over 
his $50 War Bond and discovered while reading the 
fine type that his bond had a redemption value of 
only $25. Treasury officials said that the discrepancy 
was the result of a typographical error that had been 
discovered six months ago. 

——eEEEE———EEEESS 


NEW FILING OF TAX RETURNS 

Deputy Collectors of the Internal Revenue will be 
stationed from September 1 to September 15 in banks 
and newspaper offices to assist and advise taxpayers 
in filing estimated income tax returns, according to 
an announcement made this week by Collector of 
Internal Revenue Harold A. Berliner. 

—E—E—EEEE———————EE 


Federal employees now number 3,029,000, with 
180,288 in Washington. The total payroll in April 
was $634,324,484. 
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CHICAGO RIVER TAXI SERVICE 
Taxi service on the Chicago river between Chi- 
cago’s west side railroad stations and the Michigan 
Avenue bridge has begun, with a one-way fare of 25 
cents for a six-minute ride. The operators have two 
30-passenger boats, running every 15 minutes during 
morning and evening rush hours. 
SS 
P. G. AND E. REPORT 
The Pacific Gas and Electric Company for the first 
half of 1943 earned a net profit of $10,657,000, equal 
to $1.03 a common share, against $10,346,000, or 97 
cents a share, in the like 1942 period, James B. Black, 
president, reported this week. Earnings for the twelve 
months ended June 30 were equivalent to $2.26 a 
common share, compared with $2.08 a share earned 
in the preceding twelve month period. 
—-S—_ > —___ — 


Interstate Bus Drivers’ Case 


The dispute between Greyhound bus drivers and 
management over an interpretation of an overtime 
pay award was referred, during the past week, by the 
War Labor Board in Washington, to the Regional 
Board in San Francisco. 

The local board notified the union and the bus 
management that a panel would be set up immedi- 
ately and a hearing granted. 

The interests of drivers in the territory covering 
seven western states are involved in the case. 


American Legion Units Will 
Oppose Anti-Labor Policy 


Union members in the American Legion are mobi- 
lizing to fight the anti-labor policies of some in the 
organization. 

A National Conference of Labor Legionnaires, com- 
posed of over fifty union labor posts, has been formed 
to carry the battle to the Legion’s next convention in 
Omaha, September 21 to 23. In Chicago, twenty-two 
posts united in a Council of Union Legionnaires to 
assist in the effort. 

Principal objectives of the undertaking, the con- 
ference explained, will be to work for friendlier rela- 
tions between the Legion and labor; against attempts 
to put the Legion on record as antagonistic to the 
“closed shop,” and against acceptance of a surprising 
“Big Business” offer to donate $20,000,000 for an 
“Americanism” campaign. 


A MESSAGE 


Nine 


Dispute Over Dumping of 
Potatoes in Eastern City 


Washington was reported torn last week with con- 
flicting statements over the extent to which precious 
food is being wasted by government agencies. 


‘Congressman Landis of Indiana charged that thirty- 
seven carloads of potatoes, valued at $60,000 had been 
shoveled from Army trucks onto a dump at Vin- 
cennes, Ind. Citizens salvaged some of the spuds and 
they were put on sale at $1 a bushel, the congressman 
asserted. Landis sent a telegram to Food Adminis- 
trator Jones demanding an investigation. 


The Army denied any responsibility, contending it 
had merely hauled the potatoes for a “proper author- 
ity,” which turned out to be the Food Distribution 
Agency. Its spokesmen accused Landis of exaggera- 
tion, claiming “only a few” carloads had been dumped 
at Vincennes. 


The F.D.A. said it had purchased 6400 carloads of 
Southern potatoes because commercial buyers would 
not take them, and that spoilage on the lot did not 
exceed fifty carloads. It insisted that was not ex- 
cessive. 


1.L.G.W.U. Financial Report 


Income of the International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union in 1942 was $7,763,787, exclusive of special 
benefit funds, compared to $6,855,222 in 1941, a rise 
of $908,565, according to the report made public by 
President David Dubinsky. 

In releasing the report, Dubinsky pointed out that 
despite the fact that the union is functioning in a 
nearly total civilian goods industry, it had no strikes 
to speak of during the last year. 

The union expended $586,158 in “donations and 
relief” during the year and contributed an additional 
$1,300,000 to war relief funds through voluntary day’s 
pay donations by its members. Another $245,466 was 
spent in educational and recreational activities. 

Total disbursements by the organization and all 
its affiliates for 1942 were $5,941,571, leaving a surplus 
in the general fund of $1,822,216. 

————————q———_—_—. 

“In time of war, as in peace, group interests must 

give way to the national interest. Otherwise we run 


risks which are needlessly high.”—Donald C. Blais- 
dell. 


We respectfully direct your attention to the fact that the 
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has been eliminated. 
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S. F. Labor Council 


Secretary's Office and Headquarters: 
Labor Temple, 2940 Sixteenth Street (Room 214) 
Headquarters Phone MArket 6304 

The Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m., at the Labor 
Temple. The Executive and Arbitration Committee meets every 
Monday, at 8 p. m. The Organizing Committee meets every Fri- 
day, at 7:30 p. m. The Union Label Section meets the first Wed- 
nesday of every month, at 7:30 p. m. 


Synopsis of Meeting Held Friday, 
August 13, 1943. 
Meeting called to order at 8 p. m. by Vice-President 
Haggerty. 
Roll Call of Officers—All present, except Presi- 
dent. Shelley, who was excused. 
Credentials—Referred to the organizing commit- 


tee: Hotel Service Workers No. 283—Bernice Throop. ' 


Metal Polishers No. 128—John W. Madden. Post 
Office Clerks No. 2—Gus Gazzano, Milton Lehman, 
George Leong, Joseph L. Minaker, Ed. Nicolaisen, 
Bert Seymour Jr., H. A. Weirich. 


Report of the Organizing Committee—(Mecting 
held Friday, August 13.) Called to order at 7:30 p. m: 
The following were examined, and having found them 
to possess the necessary qualifications your commit- 
tee recommends that they be seated as delegates to 
the Council: Bakery and Confectionery Workers No. 
24—Jack O. Cierley. Bartenders No. 41—Wnm. Stein- 
kamp. United Garment Workers No. 131—Mayme 
Graham. Office Employees No. 13188—Mitzi Schoen- 
stein. 

Communications—Filed: Minutes of the San Fran- 
cisco Building and Construction Trades Council 
dated August 5. William Green, president, AFL., 
acknowledged receipt of our letter of July 29 in- 
closing resolution regarding raiding of building trades 
unions for manpower. Mary Pond, chief, labor sec- 
tion, office of public relations, American Red Cross 
national headquarters, asking to be informed if the 
Labor Council or any of the affiliated locals are par- 
ticipating or are making plans to participate in fur- 
nishing a dayroom or sunroom in military and naval 
hospitals for the men who are in uniform. Weekly 
News Letter from the California State Federation of 
Labor, dated August 17. Bevins Austin, campaign 
director, San Francisco War Chest, expressing ap- 


“We Don’t Patronize’’ List 


The concerns listed below are on the “We Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor Council. 
Members of labor unions and sympathizers are requested to note this list carefully from week to week: 


Adam Hat Stores, Inc., 119 Keary. 

Advance Pattern Company, 552 Mission. 

American Distributing Company. 

Austin Studio, 833 Market. 

Avenue Hotel, 419 Golden Gate. 

Becker Distributing Company. 

Bruener, John, Company. 

B & G Sandwich Shops. 

California Watch Case Company. 

Chan Quong, photo engraver, 680 Clay. 

Curtis Publishing Co. (Philadelphia), publishers of 
Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal 
Country Gentleman. 

Desenfant, A., & Co., manufacturing jewelers, 
150 Post. 

Doran Hotels (include St. Regis, 85 Fourth St.; 
Mint, 141 Fifth St.; Hale, 939 Mission St.; 
Land, 936 Mission St.; Hillsdale, 51 Sixth St.; 
Grand Central, 1412 Market St., and the Ford 
Apartments, 957 Mission St.) 

Drake Cleaners and Dyers. 

Forderer Cornice Works, 269 Potrero. 

Gantner & Mattern, 1453 Mission. 

Gates Rubber Company, 2700 Sixteenth Street. 

General Distillers, Ltd., 136 Front St. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of overalls and 
working men’s clothing. 

Lucerne Apartments, 766 Sutter. 

Mirsky, B., & Son, wholesale cigars and tobaccos, 
468 Third St. 

M. R. C. Roller Bearing Company, 550 Polk. 

National Beauty Salon, 207 Powell. 

Navalet. Seed Company, 423 Market. 

O’Keefe-Merritt Stove Co., Products, Los Angeles. 
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preciation for the continued co-operation and sup- 
port given by the Council and its affiliated unions. 

Donations: Bakery Wagon Drivers No. 484 con- 
tributed $69.50 (which is a further contribution) to 
the 1943 Red Cross War Fund campaign. 


Bills were read and ordered paid, after being ap- 
proved by the trustees. 

Referred to the Lasor Cuakion: Communication 
from William Green, president, A.F.L., inclosing copy 
of a circular describing a National Contest prepared 
by the American Theatre Wing War Service, Inc. 
California State Personnel Board, Civil Service, an- 
nouncing examination for offset press assistant. 


Report on San Francisco Wartime Harvest 
Council (an activity of the San Francisco Civilian 
War Council)—Early in May the San Francisco 
Labor Council decided to send observers to the 
meetings of the San Francisco Wartime Harvest 
Council. (See report in full elsewhere in this issue, 
submitted by C. H. Jinkerson, delegate from Gro- 
cery Clerks’ No. 648.) The report and recommenda- 
tion of Delegate Jinkerson were concurred in. 


Nominations—The chair announced that in ac- 
cordance with the Council’s constitution nominations 
for a delegate to the American Federation of Labor 
were again in order, Brother Daniel P. Haggerty hav- 
ing been nominated at the previous meeting. Moved 
that nominations be closed; carried. Motion that 
secretary be instructed to cast one ballot for Daniel 
P. Haggerty as delegate to the A.F.L. convention, to 
be held in Boston on October 4; carried. 


Moved that. Secretary O’Connell be granted two 
weeks’ vacation; carried. 

Meeting adjourned at 8:50 p. m. 

Receipts, $550.00; disbursements, $367.48. 


Respectfully submitted. 
JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 
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FOR MECHANICAL HANDYMAN 

The California State Personnel Board has an- 
nounced an examination for Mechanical Handyman 
for employment at the various state institutions. 
Applicants must have had one year of experience in 
building mechanical maintenance and repair work. 
August. 27 is the final date to file applications at the 
office of the board, 1015 “L” street, Sacramento (14). 


Pacific Label Company, 1150 Folsom. 

Purity Springs Water Company, 2050 Kearny. 

Remington-Rand, Inc., 509 Market. 

Romaine Photo Studio, 220 Jones. 

Royal Typewriter Company, 153 Kearny. 

Sealey Mattress Company, 6699 San Pablo Avenue, 
Oakland. 

Sherwin-William Paint Company. 

Sloane, W. & J. : 

Smith, L. C., Typewriter Company, 545 Market. 

Speed-E Menu Service, 693 Mission. 

Standard Oil Company. 

Stanford University Hospital, Clay and Webster. 

Sutro Baths and Skating Rink. 

Swift & Co. 

Time and Life (magazines), products of the unfair 
Donnelley firm (Chicago). 

Underwood Typewriter Company, 531 Market. 

Val Vita Food Products, Inc., Fullerton, Calif. 

Wooldridge Tractor Equipment Company, Sunny- 
vale, California. 


All non-union independent taxicabs. 


Barber Shops that do not display the shop card of 
the Journeymen Barbers’ Union are unfair. 


Beauty Shops that do not display the shop card of 

the Hairdressers and Cosmetologists’ Depart- 

ment of the Journeymen Barbers’ Interna- 
tional Union of America are unfair. 

Clea1.ing establishments that do not display the 
shop card of Retail Cleaners’ Union No. 93 are 
unfair. 

Locksmith Shops which do not display the union 
shop card of Federated Locksmiths No. 1331 
are unfair. 
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"Will Make More Trouble 
Than I+ Will Eliminate" 


Fair employers in growin gnumbers are turning 
against the vicious Connally-Smith law. Though it 
was conceived as a weapon to cripple and perhaps 
destroy unions, managements are already beginning 
to fear they have created a Frankenstein that will 
overwhelm them. 


One of the most smashing attacks upon the law 
came last week from Business Week, a leading na- 
tional publication of employer interests. 

“It is already apparent,” said the magazine, “that 
as far as management is concerned, the new law will 
make more trouble than it will eliminate.” 

Editors of the magazine predicted that the law 
“will end in a failure that will be costly alike to man- 
agement and the war production program.” 


Labor Called the Turn 


They agreed with the forecasts made by labor 
spokesmen and by various members of Congress, be- 
fore the law was passed—namely, that far from re- 
ducing strikes, the new measure would provoke them. 

“Minority groups in every war production plant 
now have a license to call for a strike on the basis of 
any demands they care to present,” the magazine as- 
serted. 

Similar reactions came from employers in a poll 
conducted by the National Industrial Conference 
Board, a management research organization. At least 
half the employers sounded out declared the bill will 
prove a setback to satisfactory labor relations, the 
board revealed. 


Reason Tossed to Winds 


Typical of the response was one from an industrial- 
ist who said bluntly the shackling measure would not 
work, because “it is just an attack on what is con- 
ceived to be an adversary rather than an attempt to 
solve the problem after reasoned analysis.” 

“From almost all sides,” comments Labor, “there 
came criticism that the bill is a glaring example of 
poor drafting and workmanship, drawn by men obvi- 
ously ignorant of the fundamentals of American law. 
This lambasting of the law is no compliment to its 
authors—Congressman Howard W. Smith (Dem., 
Va.) and Senator Tom Connally (Dem., Texas)— 
and it won’t increase their reputation as lawyers. 
They are vicious propagandists, but evidently don’t 
know much about drafting legislation.” 

It is stated that over sixty applications for strike 
ballots are already in the hands of the Labor Board 
and that the number is climbing rapidly. 


Labor War Bond Drive 


A great amount of enthusiasm is being worked up 
by the campaign of the American Federation of La- 
bor and the California State Federation of Labor to 
underwrite war implements through the purchase of 
War Bonds for amounts determined by the purchase 
price of the article. 

The Federation proudly announces that it will 
purchase enough in bonds to make possible the un- 
derwriting of a fighting plane, and it urges all unions 
to follow suit in making a purchase in line with their 
resources. 

Unions making such purchases should notify the 
State Federation. A record is to be compiled on the 
total amount of War Bonds which the unions of this 
State are buying. 
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BAY COUNTIES’ POPULATION 
The total population in San Francisco and the five 
other Bay Area counties increased 337,038 during the 
period between the taking of the 1940 census and last 
June 30—bringing the total number of residents in 
the area to 1,978,842, according to a report released 
by the Oakland Chamber of Commerce and based on 

the number of No. 2 War Ration Books issued. 

——9—_______ 


When did you last attend a meeting of your union? 


Friday, August. 20, 1943 
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Report on the Harvest Council [Fiscal Year Was Tops in 


As referred to in the minutes ofthe San Francisco 
Labor Council, appearing elsewhere in this issue, the 
following report and recommendation in reference to 
the Wartime Harvest Council was submitted to the 
Council last Friday evening, by Delegate C. H. Jinker- 
son, and was concurred in: 


Early in May the San Francisco Labor Council 
decided to send observers to the meetings of the 
San Francisco Wartime Harvest Council. 

This report has been written to give the delegates 
of the Labor Council an understanding of the or- 
ganization and operation of the Harvest Council. 

The Harvest Council is set up to recruit San Fran- 
cisco men, women and students of high school age 
to assist in harvesting California’s essential crops and 
to work in primary processing plants. All recruitment 
is done in San Francisco. Work placements are 
mostly confined to a radius of approximately one 
hundred miles. 

Participating Agencies 

Twenty-one agencies comprise the 1943 Harvest 
Council. Included in the twenty-one agencies are 
most of the youth organizations and voluntary serv- 
ices beside such organizations as the Parent-Teacher 
Association, the Chamber of Commerce, San Fran- 
cisco Public School Department, San Francisco C.1.0. 
Council, and the United States Employment Service. 

During the 1942 season the San Francisco Harvest 
Council placed more than 10,000 volunteer harvesters. 

This year the Council is receiving more calls for 
volunteers than in 1942, and repeat calls where they 
had camps last year—proof that they did a job in 
1942. The food that was picked would probably have 
gone to waste without the contribution of the volun- 
teers recruited: by the Wartime Harvest Council. 


Attempt to Correct Former Mistakes 


The Council in its meetings during the three months 
that I have been observing its operations has at- 
tempted to correct the mistakes that were made in 
1942. 

Most of the agencies represented in the Council 
which have sponsored camps, according to their re- 
ports have learned through the placement of volun- 
teer workers that there are good and bad employers. 
Steps have been taken in many instances to correct 
abuses by the bad employers even to the point of 
taking the campers off the job. 

The activities of the Wartime Harvest Council 
for purposes of this report is subdivided into two 
main parts: 

1. Recruiting of student and adult farm labor. 

2. Negotiations with producer groups for estab- 
lishing camps and the development of standards for 
the operation of camps. This includes working con- 
ditions, sanitary conditions on the job and in the 
camp, daily menus, camp equipment and supervision 
in the camp and field. 


Look to Student Labor 


Under recruitment of farm labor the Council has 
had to turn more and more to student labor to fill 
the requirements. Obviously many of these come 
from homes of organized labor, since recruitment is 
confined to San Francisco. 

Student volunteers must be over 14 years of age 
and sufficiently well developed physically to stand 
the work. There is no discrimination as to color, sex 
or religion in accepting volunteers. Physical exami- 
nation is required before going to work. Written 
consent of the parents must be given before the stu- 
dent can sign up. All students under 18 years of age 
must secure permits from the Board of Education. 

Placements are being handled through the United 
States Employment Service, Farm Labor Office, 
A.W.VS., Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., and the San Francisco 
School Department. 

Under the second heading, Working Conditions 
and Camp Standards, the Harvest Camp Agreement 
provides the following general working conditions: 
(1) Kight-hour day, 48-hour week. (2) Prevailing 


rate of pay for the area, either by the hour or piece 
work. (3) Lunch periods of one hour, and rest pe- 
riods of 15 minutes, morning and afternoon. (4) Wages 
to be paid weekly. (5) Guarantee of camp expense 
when standing by. (6) Adequate training and super- 
vision of volunteer help. (7) Full compliance to all 
federal and state laws applying to the employment of 
women and minors. 


Under camp standards adequate language has been 
included in the agreement to provide for comfortable, 
clean and sanitary housing. 

Housing and Camp Facilities 

In most cases volunteers are housed in school 
buildings, but in every instance the camp must com- 
ply with all state, county and local laws and regula- 
tions. The State Board of Health is consulted be- 
fore camps are set up. Drinking and swimming water 
is tested. 

Camp accommodations are furnished and equipped 
by the grower. Camp sponsors supply the personnel 
for directors and supervisors. Medical supervision, 
transportation, telephone and forms of recreation are 
required in each camp. Workman’s compensation and 
liability insurance is required of each employer. 


Transportation Provided 

Transportation from recruitment center to harvest 
camp is supplied, and, if distance requires, from the 
camp site to the place of work. School buses are 
mostly used for this purpose. 

Besides securing farm labor, the Harvest Council 
also recruits cannery workers. 

Although the canners are advertising for help, the 
Harvest Council has so far been unable to get satis- 
factory answers as to the number of volunteer work- 
ers these processors would need and whether or not 
Agency Sponsor Contracts will be signed. 


Conclusion and Recommendation 

The Wartime Harvest Council is doing a good job 
as far as I was able to observe in the recruiting of 
volunteer farm labor and in the conduct of the spon- 
sored camps. 

In developing this program in 1942 for harvest 
workers it must be remembered that they were pio- 
neers—the program was new, and mistakes were 
bound to follow. From my observation I feel that 
they have made every attempt to correct the mis- 
takes of 1942. 

I have tried to divide their program into two parts 
—recruitment, and working standards at camps. I 
believe, and recommend, that the San Francisco La- 
bor Council should take part in the Wartime Harvest 
Council because they can aid in both parts of the 
Harvest Council’s activities—the recruitment of farm 
and cannery help, and the preservation of labor 
standards in the harvest and cannery agreements that 
are signed by the sponsor organizations. 


C. H. JINKERSON. 
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Muni" Railway Receipts 
Both passenger receipts and net income of the mu- 
nicipally-owned street car line of San Francisco made 


an all-time “high” during the fiscal year ended last 
June 30. 


Total revenue was $5,617,368, compared with $4,- 
335,395 for the previous year, while net income in 
the same period increased from $283,918 to $846,047. 


Utilities Manager Cahill states there was accumu- 
lated an additional $415,961 in the funded deprecia- 
tion account which gives the railway an unexpected 
cash balance for the year of $1,161,000 after redemp- 
tion of $100,000 worth of bonds. 


The year’s operation also gave the railway a net 
saving on the budget estimate of $1,411,621, due 
largely, Cahill explained, to unprecedented wartime 
traffic. He said this balance was achieved in spite of 
a net increase in wages, penalty overtime, military 
leaves and war emergency expenses of $364,729. 

And it was the union labor movement of San 
Francisco that led the fight against every vested in- 
terest and established the Municipal Railway, thirty- 
five years ago, and which has protected its interest 
against every assault. since that time. Meanwhile the 
5-cent fare has been maintained, millions of dollars 
have been kept in the city which otherwise would 
have gone to outside investors—and the line, from 
its inception, has been operated under union con- 
ditions. 


Notice to Union Officials 


It is the intention to publish in the Labor Day 
edition of the Lazor Cuarion the directory of unions 
affiliated with the San Francisco Labor Council. The 
last publication of the directory was in the issue of 
February 5, 1943. If there has been any change since 
that date in the location of your union headquarters, 
its meeting place or meeting date, or if any error was 
noted in the last publication of the directory, please 
notify the office of the secretary of the Labor Council 
immediately, by phone or otherwise, giving the 
proper information. 


California Plant Turns 
Out First Steel Plates 


The first steel plates ever manufactured on the 
Pacific Coast were turned out by the new Henry J. 
Kaiser steel mills at Fontana, Calif.. on Monday 
of this week. 


Rolling from the first of three units to be com- 
pleted at the huge factory, the plates will go to coastal 
shipyards for construction of Liberty ships, which 
heretofore have been made of steel shipped from 
the East. 


After the War.. qubat? 


Are you planning today for the home you'd like to build 
when this Emergency is over? SAVE NOW for the down 
payment, so that you will be in a position to obtain an 
F. H. A. loan when materials are once more available. 


Call any office of The San Francisco Bank for details on 
how you may own your home when this War is over. 


+» For 75 years an expert in Home Finance «e 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


SAVINGS 


Incorporated Feb. 10, 1868 


TRUST 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


SEVEN OFFICES... 


EACH A COMPLETE BANK 
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Twelve 


Amendment to the Social Securit 


Un the current (and tenth) article of its series per- 
taining to the proposed amendments to the Social 
Security law, the American Federation of Labor Com- 
mittee on Social Security recommends providing bene- 
fits for temporary disability. The committee state- 
ment follows.) 


Temporary disability insurance aims to pay cash 
benefits to a regularly employed person when he 
loses working time because of sickness. As unem- 
ployment benefits are paid to a worker who is able 
and available for work but cannot find employment, 
so temporary disability benefits would be paid for 
sickness which keeps a worker from his job. 


Ordinarily in social insurance a single spell of sick- 
ness or several spells which do not amount to more 
than 26 weeks in a year count as temporary disabil- 
ity. People who are out of work for more than 26 
weeks are treated as invalids or retired workers, al- 
though, of course, a number of them finally recover 
and are able to return to work. 


Sick Persons Need an Income 


People who are out of work because they are sick 
need an income to make up for their loss of earnings 
just as much as well people need their unemployment 
benefits. Workers who are sick have to pay the rent 
and the grocery bills, and also have to buy medicines 
and pay the doctor. Long experience has shown, how- 
evere, that it is better for a worker to get the same 
cash benefits whether his unemployment is due to 
lack of work or to sickness; for there are always some 
people who would feel sick if a sick unemployed per- 
son got higher benefits. 


Much of our experience with insurance against 
temporary disability has come from the trade union 
or fraternal sickness benefit societies and from other 
local sickness funds. In these small employee societies 
where people were acquainted with each other, the 
trustees of the benefit funds knew when one of the 
members was laid up or too sick to go to work, and 
also when he was well again and able to go back to 
his job. 

Changing to a National Plan 

When we exchange the personal relationships of 
the little group sickness benefit plans for the greater 
strength and security of a national social insurance 
system, we have to substitute records for the mem- 
bers’ knowledge of each other’s affairs. In sickness 
insurance we have to know that the worker is off be- 
cause he is sick, and not just taking a vacation or 
plain lazy. We must know he is well enough to go 
back to work, so that he won’t try to get back on the 
job before he is able, or hang back too long after he 
is really on his feet again. Fur this reason a doctor’s 
certificate of illness is needed, with periodic reports 
if the sickness continues. 


Temporary disability benefits should be in cash, 
like unemployment benefits. When a disabled worker 
has a family to support he should, in addition to his 
own primary temporary disability benefits, receive 
supplementary benefits for those who are dependent 
upon him. These supplementary benefits, like those 
for unemployment insurance, would help to pay the 
rent, grocery bills and other family expenses until 
the wage earner is able to go back to work again. 


Protection of Other Rights 


While an insured worker is drawing temporary 
disability benefits, his other insurance rights should 
also be protected. His claim to old age and survivors’ 
insurance and to unemployment insurance should be 
as good as though he had worked during the time 
when he was getting disability benefits. No one 
should draw both disability benefits and unemploy- 
ment benefits at the same time, however, because 
either one of them ought to be enough to enable a 
person to get along until he is back at work. We 
are more likely to see that the benefits are high 
enough if we don’t expect to pay two or three kinds 
at the same time. 

When we build up a temporary disability insurance 
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system for workers and their families, with the ap- 
propriate medical services and medical records, we 
can provide maternity insurance for working women, 
with cash benefits for six weeks before and six weeks 
after the baby is born. Hospitalization and tempo- 
rary disability insurance would cover the wife of a 
working man. In order to draw benefits the woman 
should be under the physician’s care for some time 
before the benefit period begins; and this examina- 
tion and care by the doctor should save the lives and 
improve the health of many working mothers and 
their babies. 
Sickness for Short Period 


A worker who is sick for a short time needs what is 
really a special kind of unemployment insurance. If 
the sickness drags on and on, however, he is more or 
less permanently disabled; employment is out of the 
question for some time and perhaps for the rest of his 
life. But he is still the same person, and he should be 
able to transfer from insurance for loss of earnings 
caused by temporary ‘disability to the more or less 
permanent retirement insurance, without disturbance 
to him or needless trouble to his family. A perma- 
nently disabled worker who becomes 65 does change 
over to the retired worker’s status, without feeling 
the difference. 


Toward a Central Program 


What complicates the same kind of easy: transfer 
from temporary to permanent disability insurance is 
the fifty-one different local unemployment compen- 
sation laws, systems and sets of records, all of them 
entirely separate from-our single national old-age and 
survivors’ insurance organization. Although tempo- 
rary disability and unemployment insurance belong 
together, it would be difficult to tie them together 
under our present unemployment compensation sys- 
tem. 


Each of the fifty-one separate unemployment com- 
pensation laws would have to be amended before the 
workers in those states would have a right to tempo- 
rary disability benefits; and this might take years. 
Even then, the state temporary disability benefits 
would have to be much more generous than those for 
unemployment compensation are now, or else they 
could not carry a worker with prolonged sickness 
through to the time when he became eligible for 
permanent disability benefits. But even if all state 
temporary disability benefits lasted for 26 weeks, it 
would not be simple to go from one of the state in- 
surance systems to a national permanent disability 
system. Inevitably there would be some delays which 
might leave the beneficiary without income during 
the transfer. But if all the insurance were in a single 
national system, a beneficiary could be transferred 
from one kind of insurance to another without diffi- 
culty and practically without noticing it. When we 
make all kinds of social insurance parts of a single 
insurance system, it will be much easier to make sure 
that an unemployed worker maintains his rights to 
sickness or old-age insurance or a sick worker his 
claim to unemployment or old-age insurance. 


As a Stabilizing Force 


To have full social security we must add tempo- 
rary disability insurance. We must begin to round 
out our social security program now so as to help to 
offset the uncertainty which is bound to accompany 
the return to peace after the war. By insisting upon 
temporary disability insurance now, we can greatly 


GOOD FOOD 


ENJOY. IT DAY OR NIGHT OPEN ALL NIGHT 


-HENRY'S CAFETERIAS 


101 TAYLOR STREET, corner of Turk 
3036 16th STREET, Between Mission and Valencia 
70 4th STREET, Between Mission and Market 
ELECTRIC VENTILATION SPEEDY SERVICE 
OUR OWN BAKERY 


Friday, August 20, 1943 


W.M.C. Widens Scope of 
35 Essential Activities 


The War Manpower Commission last Tuesday 
widened the scope of its list of thirty-five essential 
activities, making some additions and incorporating 
changes ordered from time to time in recent months. 

The activities listed are entitled to preferences in 
the hiring of workers. They also afford eligibility for 
special draft deferment. for irreplaceable employees, 
particularly those holding “key” positions. 

The revised list, officials explained, did not drop 
any activities previously included, nor change the 
supplementary list of nearly 3000 key positions with- 
in the designated lines of work. 

Changes included extension of coverage to produc- 
tion of construction materials, such as paint and gyp- 
sum products; manufacture of portable and prefabri- 
cated buildings; newsreel work, and production of 
crutches. 

Many changes were technical, such as deletion of 
the word “rock” before “salt” in nonmetallic mining, 
processing and quarrying work. 

The greatest broadening of coverage, already given 
in earlier announcements, was in production of pulp, 
paper and materials for packing and shipping prod- 
ucts, and production of textiles. 
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Voter Registration. Shrinks 

A total of 81,724 registered voters are eligible to 
vote in the special election on August 31 for Repre- 
sentative from California’s Second Congressional Dis- 
trict, Secretary of State Frank M. Jordan announced. 

Registration for this election compares with the 
119,086 voters registered for the 1942 general elec- 
tions, or a decrease of 38,258 voters. 

WAR TRAINING COURSES AT U. Cc. 

Men in the Selective Service “critical occupations” 
list who have a high school education will be given 
every possible help by the University of California 
war training office in Berkeley in preparing them- 
selves for war industry employment, says Dean Mor- 
rough P. O’Brien, in charge of this state-wide activity. 
Free, short, full-time courses in engineering drawing, 
aircraft drafting and chemistry laboratory technique 
will be available for men with a technical background 
who want to convert their abilities to take posts in 
engineering departments in shipyards and aircraft 
factories or war industry laboratories. Information 
regarding the University’s program may be obtained 
from the office at 22 Second street in San Francisco, 
or by phoning Exbrook 5377. 
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strengthen the possibility of making our social se- 
curity system a major stabilizing force in our entire 
nation and national economy after the war. 

(Further discussion by the A.F.L. committee on 
proposed amendments to the Social Security law will 
be continued next week.) 
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